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out his reign to pay off Charles's debts and to keep his own expenditure
within the limits of his income.

It is not possible to impute to James any fault in his intention, not
only to remove the disabilities under which the Catholics suffered and
to throw open to them all posts in the public services, but to make
England, Scotland and Ireland Catholic kingdoms. As a convinced
Catholic not only was it excusable to entertain such aspirations, but it
was his clear duty to do all in his power to realise them. In this regard
James's faults were of the head and not of the heart: the methods he
employed brought him in effect no nearer to a permanent improvement
in the position of the Catholic religon in England, but by increasing
the fears, and consequently the antagonism, of the Protestants, he
rendered a reaction certain: and this consummation was anticipated by
almost every Catholic in the country except the Jesuit priests at the
Court.1 Whether a wise, and above all a patient, Catholic king could
in James's circumstances have done anything for his religion is very
doubtful, so deep was the national prejudice; but it is possible that, by
building up for himself a reputation for justice and moderation and by
removing all suspicion that he had ulterior aims, he might in a period
of years have persuaded Parliament to repeal the more sanguinary of the
penal laws, and even to permit the celebration of Catholic rites in private
chapels by a few licensed priests. But James was neither wise not patient:
he was incapable of taking a detached view of his situation and of
formulating in his own mind the most fitting course of conduct for the
Catholic head of a Protestant State; at his accession he saw clearly the
difficulties he would have to contend with, but as soon as he saw how
easy it was to make the penal laws and Test Act a nullity in particular
cases, he became "an old man in a hurry"; he set no bounds of dis-
cretion to his actions, took no account of consequences, and as a result
found himself (though he did not know it) politically bankrupt long
before the expedition of William of Orange had been thought of; and he
had done more harm to the cause he had at heart than any Protestant
king could have done.2

In one sense no doubt James, as was said by the Archbishop of
Rheims, "lost three kingdoms for a Mass", but such a statement is an
unwarrantable simplification: James lost his crown not because he was a
Catholic, but because he took unwise measures for the benefit of his
religion and because he gave ample ground for suspicion that he was

1  It was James's "unfortunate destiny" (as Dickens said of Buffer) "to
damage a cause by espousing it".

2  Voltaire alleges that it was a joke among the Cardinals at Rome that James
ought to have been excommunicated for losing for Catholicism the slight
influence which had remained to it in England.